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formed to the tastes or sentiments of the American public, as had been so 
curiously the case in the decade just ended. He drew for his material on English 
sources, and the result proved the wisdom of his choice. In place of " French 
Flats" he offered " The Private Secretary," and with "Jim the Penman" redupli- 
cated the success of " The Two Orphans," while he remained faithful to his origi- 
nal principles in so far as a collectively well-trained and individually strong com- 
pany and the expensive mounting and careful stage managing of his plays were 
concerned. 

In a year from now, we shall know more certainly as to hi* plans and pur- 
poses with his new theatre, but it is fair to assume that he will soon raise it to the 
leading place among American theatres. The means he will adopt to this eud 
can only be guessed at, but it is fair to assume from what he has hinted 
to me that he will offer a series of productions which will go beyond anything our 
stage has yet seen in all that appertains to stage management and stage setting, 
while the pieces so produced will be of the highest orrfer of the drama. New 
York, as the umbilical city of America, has long needed an acknowledged home 
of the classical drama. Edwin Booth attempted to supply this but the times were 
not ripe. Lawrence Barrett has talked and planned to the same end. Is it not 
probable that it has remained for the manager of Palmer's Theater to carry it to a 
successful consummation ? Horace Townsbnd. 

VIII. 

OUR POSTAL SERVICE. 

Ninety-nine out of every hundred citizens of the United States are under the 
impression that the postal service of our country is the tlnest in the world. In travel- 
ing through the United States I have heard such an assertion made by both 
"traveled" and "untraveled" Americans who seem positively grateful to the 
United States government — with Its superabundant wealth — for giving them 
a mail service of any kind. But the residents of large cities have no conception 
of the irregularity of the postal service in outlying districts, supplied by what is 
known in the postal department as the " star route," nor of the utter incompe- 
tence of many of the postal servants. Two years ago I traveled with a special re- 
porter from a leading Boston paper, who was commissioned to photograph a de- 
linquent postmistress in the State of Vermont, and who, in the course of a few 
days, sent me some very graphic representations of the fair lady's back kitchen in 
which she kept the United States mail. Country postmasters stand perfectly 
aghast if you betray any sense of irritation at the delay of your regular mail or 
at the non-delivery of your New York daily. Not long ago I had the satisfaction 
of seeing a quantity of the United States mail for a certain township conveyed a 
distance of three miles in a soap box kindly brought over by the kindness of a 
private citizen. In the month of January last a local railway became 
bankrupt, and ceased to run, and it took fully three months before the mail service 
could be restored to the townships along the route, although they were but a few 
miles from the Boston & Albany Railway. The United States has very nearly 
sixty thousand post-offic;es with a postal i oute of more than three hundred and 
eighty thousand miles, and yet such is the organization of the department that if 
an extension of some three or four miles of postal route has to be made tenders for 
the fame must be sent to Washington. The post-office inspector seems to be 
merely a kind of police detective, who must drop in upon the country postmaster 
at an unwary moment to see if he is not absconding with a registered letter or the 
cash box, but he appears to have nothing whatever to say to the arrangement of 
the mail service. But it is not merely in country places that I find the postal ser- 
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rice inefficient, but there are very loud complaints regarding it in such large 
centres of population as Chicago and St. Louis. Cities of very considerable size 
are still without a local delivery, and the citizens thereof are perfectly satisfied, 
amidst the " terrific rush of our American life," to trudge four times a day for 
the receipt and dispatch of their business letters, and seem perfectly incredulous 
when they are told that in an old fashioned and somewhat effete country like 
Great Britain there is not a town or village which has not a local delivery. 

But we must not compare the postal arrangements of the United States with 
that of Great Britain. Tbere are manifestly greater difficulties in arranging for 
a prompt mail service in a country with an area of three millions of square miles 
than in a country of less than a hundred and thirty thousand, although the enor- 
mous surplus of our national revenue ought to relegate many difficulties, and do 
much to equalize the difference. But I compare the postal service of the United 
States with that of British India, and I do not hesitate to affirm that the mail ser- 
vice of that vast empire is infinitely better than that of the United States. The 
postal department of British India is very nearly self-supporting, and yet for the 
past fifteen years it has had what is practically a one cent postage on letters and a 
half cent postage on cards. Every town and village has a'local delivery, and in all 
large cities and in military stations the post-office combines the three-fold duties of 
mail service, telegraph and savings bank. For ten years past the postal depart- 
ment of British India has instituted an admirable system of C. O. D. on parcel 
deliver/, so that in country places, instead of having (as in America) to journey 
some miles to the nearest " express" office, where, according to the old slow coach 
system, your parcels may be detained " at your own risk" for days, you can have 
small packages not exceedin a certain size and weight delivered at your very 
door. 

The postal department of British India, with its vast territory and enor- 
mous population of 300 millions, is well organized. Every controlling officer 
is a trained expert and not a mere political nominee. The Postmaster General of 
India is usually a covenanted officer of the India civil service, and resides with 
thesupreme government. But each province or state (for in British India there 
is local state government) has its postmaster general. There provinces are divided 
into a number of inspectorships, and the public can forward to these inspectors any 
complaint on " postal service " with the assurance of its being promptly attended 
to. The railway mail service is operated the same as that of the United States, 
the distribution being made from large traveling post-offices, but in the " Star 
route" H. M 's mail is conveyed in secure mail carts supplied by the department, 
although drawn by contract, and not as in tbe United States conveyed in a huck- 
ster's wagon, a donkey cart, or a hand-barrow. Post-offices are graded into dif- 
ferent classes, and all postmasters receive a stated salary according to their grade. 
They are nominated by the Postmasters General of the State or Province, and 
practically by the administration in power, but the appointment is for life, subject 
to good behavior and departmental efficiency. 

The present organization of the Postal Department in the Uaited States 
precludes the possibility of its ever becoming a really efficient srvice, for even a 
Rowland Hill,, an expert of experts in postal organization, would not be secure 
against the caprice of party administration. The cumbersome machinery of 
Washington should be broken up, and each State should bave its postmaster gen- 
eral, while the whole postal administration of the United States should be con- 
trolled by the very best man that money and official position can secure. Surely, 
of all countries in the wide world, the United States of America has a right to the 
very best mail service. We are a commercial people. We do not boast of our 
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standing army o£ 23,946 men, nor do we boast of our navy (when found), but we 
have a right to demand that a great commercial empire which posts some ninety 
millions of letters every year, and tran-mits fifty millions of telegrams, should 
have as good a postal service (if not better) as the Hindoo of Benares and the 
Moslem of Bombay. Thomas P. Hughes 

IX 

THB BOMB IN FRANCE. 

It is doubtful if any form of criticism is less valuable and authoritative than 
criticism of a country not your own. One likes to read an intelligent observer's 
estimate of a foreign country, and hear what may be said of its manners and insti- 
tutions; for all such writing ism its way piquant and appetizing. But, to be intelli- 
gent atid valuable, it necessitates a broad background of study, and a perfect 
elimination of. feelings and prejudices. But what critic equips himself by meet- 
ing su-h conditions? Almost all that has been written and which is notable in 
"country criticism" has been tinctured by superficiality and prejudice. Of course 
much truth is stated and many UDdeniable facts are produced along with clearly 
exhibited bias, but very few are the writers who treat a foreign country at all who 
donotinamanercar catureit. Wesee 'be glimmer of vraisemblaneein what wassaid 
of America by Mrs. Trollope and by Dickens in bis famous "Notes," and by Haw- 
thorne concerning KnglaDd in his book on "Our Old Home. But we see it just as 
we see certain truths in pictorial csricature. The difference is the artist's cartoon 
is a caricature by intuition, while the criticism of the foreign land in one in effect 

Books of this sot t are in a measure lampoons, though their authors are pre- 
tending to be really serious aiid judicial. On the contrary, books like De Tocque- 
ville's on our own country, and Emerson's upon England, are really successful 
criticisms, and are among the pure books of their kind which are so. They may 
not be without fault, but they are so accurate a perfection and show such careful 
study and intelligence that unlike the others referred to they will not suffer essen- 
tially from the footsteps of time. It was Matthew Arnold's imperfect data and 
strange prejudice which made his latest conclusions about us so grotesque, while 
at the same time you can trace back to some germs of truth every indictment that 
he uttered. While he implicitly held England up as having solved the human 
problem in a better way than America has solved, his various points which were 
offered to prove this were owing to his ill-managed perspective made to prove too 
much, for they are just as true of England as of us. It was an effort to measure 
the facts in the case by a reference to his American discomforts. All this may be 
very edifying as a contribution for one country's reading, or to point out a few 
spots on the sun, but it is worthless as a philosophy of the sun itself. 

I have been led into these preliminary observations by a recent article in 
which Mr. Max O'Rell complains of an emphatically false indictment of France. 
Probably no idea has been more sedulously held by both American and English 
writers than that which maintains that the French are destitute of the idea of 
home, as it is known to the Anglo Saxon race. How often have we beard from 
them that the French language has no word for ftome. This made the accusation 
seem plausible, but it never seemed, even with this evidence, quite credible. And 
even now Max O'Rell tells us that the alleged philological proof is false. " To 
feel the whole meaning of those sweet words, Chez tois, chez nous," he 
says, " one must know the language they form a part of. How many English 
or American people have an inkling of their value ? Do they care to know that 
some bond -ed years back the French used to say en. chez (from the Latin in casa, 
at /tome), then took to adding a pronoun, en chez nous, and that later on the peo- 



